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Trusteeships 


Among the most important and potentially most 
far-reaching provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter are those concerned with dependent areas and 
non self-governing peoples. The Declaration Re- 
garding Non-Self-Governing Peoples is the first 
international document in history in which all of 
the colonial powers have recognized their responsi- 
bility to the community of nations for the way in 
which such areas are governed. The international 
trusteeship system, if it is developed to the utmost, 
will be the beginning of a new era in colonial his- 
tory. 

But none of the Charter provisions regarding 
colonial areas are mandatory. They simply offer an 
opportunity. Whether or not the provisions come to 
mean anything depends entirely upon whether or 
not the member nations take steps to bring their 
own colonies, possessions, protectorates and man- 
dates under the system. It also depends upon the 
extent to which the member nations take practical 
steps to live up to the obligations they have assumed 
in the Declaration. 

The need for positive measures to improve 
colonial administration and to provide the oppor- 
tunity for development toward self-government and 
independence can be judged by the great unrest 
which now exists in many of the colonial areas. 
Approximately a fourth of the people of the world 
live in such areas. Unless these people are sure 
that the United Nations is concerned with their 
welfare, and that there is a reasonable expectation 
of progressing toward self-government, they will 
use every opportunity to overthrow white domina- 
tion by force of arms. 

In the United States we like to criticize “im- 
perialism”—particularly when it is somebody else’s 
imperialism. We should begin thinking about our 
own responsibility for taking positive action to re- 
place imperialism with something better. 

There are a number of specific things which the 
United States government should do now to further 
the establishment of the trusteeship system and un- 
derwrite the principles of the Charter. 

1) Agreements designed to transfer several for- 
mer mandates of the League of Nations to United 
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Nations trusteeships are being negotiated. As one 
of the allied and associated powers in the first World 
War, the United States is a “state directly con- 
cerned” in these negotiations. This government 
might very well assume the responsibility of pushing 
the negotiations through as quickly as possible. In 
order for the Trusteeship Council to be set up at the 
next meeting of the General Assembly a number 
of trusteeship agreements must be completed by that 
time. 

2) The Pacific islands which were taken from 
Japan during the war by the American army are 
the responsibility of the United States. Our decision 
with respect to them is the most important one we 
shall be called upon to make on the issue of depend- 
ent areas. It is not yet possible to negotiate trustee- 
ship agreements for these islands, because the 
Pacific peace treaty has not yet been made. How- 
ever, the statements emanating from many places 
inside and outside the government to the effect that 
these islands should be annexed outright by the 
United States are not reassuring the colonial people 
all over the world. It is not likely, either, that such 
statements read very well to our recent allies whom 
we have often sharply criticized for extending their 
spheres of influence. 

The United States government should have a clear 
policy that the Pacific islands are to be placed under 
the trusteeship system once the Pacific peace treaty 
is negotiated. Such a policy statement should come 
from the President, who is responsible for develop- 
ing our foreign policy, but a Congressional resolu- 
tion would give added force to U. S. leadership on 
this question. 

The argument most often used in favor of an- 
nexation is that we need the Pacific islands to as- 
sure our military security. Our security can be 
assured just as well within the framework of the 
trusteeship system. Under the terms of the Charter 
the trusteeship agreement would have to be negoti- 
ated between this country and the Trusteeship 
Council and approved by the Security Council 
in which the United States has a veto. Under this 
arrangement we can make whatever provision is 
necessary for military bases. At the same time the 
inhabitants will have the protection of the interna- 
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tional trusteeship system and the United States will 
be leading the way toward a more enlightened 
colonial policy. 

There is nothing new or startling in the idea of 
assuring security without having outright owner- 
ship. Some of our most important strategic areas 
such as the Panama Canal are not owned by the 
United States. 

3) The third way in which we can and should 
underwrite the Charter is by carrying out to the 
utmost the obligations which we have undertaken in 
subscribing to the Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Peoples. This means that specific steps 
must be taken to assure the political, economic, edu- 
cational and social advancement of the dependent 
peoples for whom we are responsible. It means that 
we must assist them to develop political institutions 
looking toward self-government. Further, it means 
that the United States must undertake to report 
regularly to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the dependent terri- 
tories. 


Coordination on the Food Front 


To assist governments in determining their food 
policy, both short- and long-term, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization has called a meeting in 
Washington for the week of May 20th. At this 
meeting will gather representatives of all interna- 
tional organizations concerned with food, as well as 
representatives of the major food producing coun- 
tries. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization is the 
only international agency dealing with food which 
is not temporary or limited in functions or geo- 
graphic coverage. Therefore the United Nations 
Assembly, at London, assigned to it the task of co- 
ordinating the work of all agencies now working 
in this field. The F.A.O. will not take on the 
distribution of relief or other executive functions. 
It is designed as an investigative, advisory, and co- 
ordinating body, and it is in this capacity that it will 
act. This, however, is a badly needed job. While 
the present emergency situation has made im- 
provised action necessary, the solving of the longer 
range problem will require more coordinated ac- 
tion and advance planning. By such meetings as the 
one in May and the compiling of over-all food 
statistics, the F.A.O. will play a leading role in the 
international planning for next winter’s needs. At 
the same time, such programs can be considered in 
relation to the normal, long-term problem regard- 


ing-the distribution of the world’s food, which the 
F.A.O. was set up to help solve. 

The announced purpose of the May meeting 
will be: si 

(1) To assess the present food position and the 
prospects for 1946-47. On this it is hoped to obtain 
general agreement which may eliminate some of the 
confusing information that has appeared in the past. 


(2) To decide on practicable measures for as- 
suring the most effective distribution and use of 
available supplies. This might involve decisions re- 
garding, for example, the line to be drawn between 
the use of grain for direct human consumption and 
for livestock feeding. 

(3) To determine practicable measures for in- 
creasing supplies for next winter and also for the 
winter of 1947-48. This would involve considera- 
tion of production goals during the next year. 

(4) To work out means whereby F.A.O. can keep 
the world food position under continuous review 
and report thereon to governments. This will in- 
volve continuing close cooperation with existing 
bodies and coordination of the facts and figures they 
assemble. 


(5) To consider means for better coordination of 
the activities of all the existing organizations. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Proponents of federal aid to education took new 
hope for the passage of such legislation from the 
revision of the Thomas-Hill bill which was proposed 
on March 27. Senator Taft joined with the two 
original sponsors of the measure in submitting an 
“amendment in the nature of a substitute.” The 
new proposal makes federal aid available on a pure 
equalization basis—states are not permitted to share 
in the funds unless they are unable to support their 
educational systems adequately without federal as- 
sistance. 

As the bill is now written, the amount of federal 
aid would be determined by a formula which takes 
into consideration the number of children in the 
state who are in the five to seventeen age group, 
the wealth of the state as measured by its annual in- 
come payments, and the effort the state makes to 
support its educational system. The bill sets as a 
minimum $40 to be spent per year on each child, 
and federal funds would be made available to bring 
the amount available up to this minimum in the 
states where it is not possible for the state to carry 
this burden alone. Thirty-three states would be 
eligible for assistance on the basis of 1943 statistics. 


